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A.—RAFFLES COLLECTION. 


No 1 (large folio of 460 pages) contains the 453 2» die. 
About the hero see Malayan Annals, translated by Leyden, 
chapters xiv. and xvi. A small extract is found in Crawfurd’s 
“ History of the Indian Archipelago,” ii. p.51. Manuscripts 
of this work, the text of which might be available, are in the 
possession of Mr. J. Pijnappel, at Leyden; and of Mr. E. 
Netscher, at Riyow.!_ The last chapters of this tale are found 
in No. 2607 of the manuscripts of the India Office, com- 
mencing with that part where the king of Malaka intends to 
make one of his sons king on Mount Siguntang? 

.. This composition is very interesting, as it exhibits a faith- 
ful picture of Malay life, and is written in genuine Malay. 

No. 2 (large folio of 288 pages; the last four pages are 
filled up with doggrel rhymes by some transcriber). . This 
manuscript appears to be a transcript made by a native of 
Java, for a great many words belonging to the Malay dialect 
of Java occur in it; as, for instance, uribang, flower of the 


1 T shall make mention of other copies, as it is my opinion that no Malay com- 
position ought to be published without a supply ° ag “ye on the 
same subject. Texts from one manuscript, such as those published by Mr. J. J. 
de Hollander, in Holland, are not to be depended upon. en quotations, found 
somewhere, I shall take notice of, as it may be useful to the editor of a Malay text; 
to consult them. Bek 

2 See No. 66 of my Kort Verslag der Maleische Handschriften in het East India 
House, London, where the reader will find a full aceount of those closing chapters... 
As the numbers in that account have been sinee changed, I shall give here.the, 
present numbers. a ae ag 
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hibiscus rosa Sinensis; bdpéng, pock-marked; huldn, west, 
etc. It also abounds with Javanese titles, as démang, ngabéhi, 
kandurtiwan, etc. The manuscript is in many passages too 
corrupt to be of use in editing the text. The transcriber has 
often changed words he did not understand into such as re- 
sembled them in sound, or nearly so.2 But what is very 
strange, it has now and then a form less corrupted than the 
Javanese ; v.g. nantabéga (p. 188) instead of the Javanese 
antaboga (a corruption of the Kawi anantabhoga). As to the 
contents, it follows the Javanese poem only to a certain extent, 
whilst it often contains passages which are not explicable 
otherwise than by supposing that a Javanese original has been 
translated or imitated, which did not deviate so much from 
the original Kawi poem, as the one published by Mr. A 
B. Cohen Stuart. Although it is evidently taken from the 
Javanese, its first and last pages contain matter not found 
either in the Kawi or Javanese work, whilst no trace is found 
of the introduction, wherein the king Jéya Baya, in whose 
reign Mpu Sédah, the Javanese author, lived, is spoken of in 
laudatory terms; moreover, the title Barata yuda (Bharata- 
yuddha) which is given to the Javanese version, is not known 
in Malay; and the great war between the Aorawas and 
Pandawas, wherever it is alluded to in Malay compositions, 
is always called parang Pandéwa Jéya, “the war of the vic- 
torious Pandawa.” Not until p. 134 do the contents of this 
manuscript resemble the Kawi and Javanese composition. 
The Malay author says in the opening that his work, although 
containing the story of the Pandawa Pancha Kalima; gives 
a great many beautiful tales in the beginning, and afterwards 
the tale named Hikayat Pandawa Jaya. These beautiful 
tales are, he says, a collection of Javanese dramatic composi- 
tions (/dlakon), to which he gives no particular names. I 
shall, on another occasion, make an ye of the whole 


1 Even Dutch words, as, for instance, gh (Blaawo, blue), occur in it, (Seep. oe 
115). Pp 


2 So, for instance, we find passim oe > 3 (Ar-) instead of Ley (alms, | i 
of a king to priests and religious mendicants), 
3 Translation of pancha. 
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and divide it into three parts. The first will give a rapid 
view of the contents from page 1-134, being what is not 
found either in the Kawi or Javanese work. The second will 
be more circumstantial, as it may illustrate the difficult pas- 
sages of the Kawi original, and will comprise what is found 
from p. 134-208, being the record of the great war. The 
third will give only a brief account of the contents from p. 
208 to the end, as it deviates in this part almost in every 
respect from the Javanese version,! which closes with a eulogy 
of king Jéya Baya, of which no trace is found in this manu- 
script. The library of the India Office is possessed of two 
manuscripts bearing on the same subject, but only containing 
the description of the war. They are numbered 2384 (small 
4to. 234 pages), and 2605 (8vo. 176 pages). Both commence 
with introducing to the reader the chief heroes who figure in 
it, and then speak of Kdsna’s* mission to demand the half of 
the kingdom in behalf of the five sons of Pandu.* To en- 
able the reader to form a judgment of the difference of the 
texts of the three manuscripts, some specimens are here given. 

The names of the four holy men (rés?) that join Kasna when 
setting out for Hastinapura as mediator are in No. 2603: 


ys J? A) : Cha>, and ws; in No. 2384, qusp3 ley, 
eyGol, Chn>, and -Ss> ; and in this manuscript, ys» 


SZ, ys» and yo, | Fy 

The passage where the Javanese version speaks of a human 
sacrifice being performed by either of the contending parties 
runs in No. 2384 as follows: 


eal IS Ch Guctles Phanle Che jb TI Gyo fw yl dhe 
wor) han Gl eal od ES wrlline wie ww VG wr, 


1 Of the Kawi version only twelve copies (!) have been lithographed by order 
of the Dutch government. It is not complete, ending with the combat of Arjuna 
and Aswatthama. 

2 Krésna. 

3 Leyden (As, Res. x, 178) mentions the following separate tales about the 
Pandawas: 1st. The tale about their gambling ; 2nd, that about their borrowtngya 
hall; 3rd, that about their selling lime. Ba 

4 In the Kawi poem they are ParaSurama, Kanwa, Janaka, and Narada (the 
Javanese has the same, only differently spelt, according to the Javanese pro# 
nunciation). i : 
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Wards Che eel 9S cplline sree AG wld oy EH Ylo 
ene Hs Glo Cole lao Liles wl F allo jo Ay IS Lys 
ete. my) sid tp. 
No. 2603 has: 

esKS Urline SI wel wis Guline Pecks C80 Bie sla ay 
yl pd HS Guline OST oo ala Os ylaay cul 1S 
alee BUS No yo AyglS yd gad Che soe dF bleh Eas 
ete. Ds tee Sane who ele jew 

This manuscript has (p, 147) : 


dd ygdat GUS Gardlee SI Measles Ele tis sls alas 
BY el as oS Gadd Che als IeGisn lS oS 
Ke Lntlee sas dee ols oly! Gil WF oly oro! Ee 
sr tle ole less Lioles WLS dle 2 MdS yg! 

etc. Ost 


The Kawi (x. 6) has: tuwin pada tlas makaryya bhisuweng 
tgal paprangan | rawan ngarani kang tawur nrépati pandawa 
murwwani | kunang tawur i sang nrépeng kuru ya karilud 
brahmana | rikan sira sindpa sang dwija sagotra matydlaga. 
“Then they all performed a sacrifice on the field of battle, 
ftawan was the name of the victim of the Pandawa king, 
commencing ; as to the victim of the Kuru king, a brah- 
mana was . . . . , thence he was cursed by the twice 
born, to die with his [whole] family in fighting.” This re- 
markable passage will perhaps attract the attention of some 


' Instead of bhisuwa (bhisuwang is bhisuwa + ing) a manuscript on palm leaves 
in my possession has bhisu-eng (bhisua + ing). I should like to read here dhisawa 
(abhigawa). The st text gives no explanation, as it is evidently influenced by 
the Javanese version, where sagotra has become the name of a person. Moreover 
it identifies Rawan with a son of Arjuna (of the name of Irawan), who is after- 
wards killed by a demon (xii. 17). The word ade in the Malay version 
is probably a substantive made from Uvrtles, which occurs in the Hikayat. 
Kumala bahrin with the sense of to turn off the evil iifluence of a ghost fromeay 
person who is supposed to have been visited by a ghost, and in consequehce.of _ 
it has got some disease (compare the Ngaju-Dayak palis). us : must then | 
have the meaning of what is used to turn off the evil influence of ghosts... -.,.j5; 
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Sanskrit scholar, who may succeed in explaining it. In No. 
21 (see below) I have not been able to find it. 

No. 3 (large folio of 244 pages, imperfect at the end) 
contains the Wu of (51 At, OK. It is one of the 
Panji tales, containing the adventures of Jnu Kartapati, 
prince of Kuripan. This manuscript commences with the 
king of Kuripan’s getting a son, called on his birth Asmdra 
ning rat Ondékan Jéya. Then the birth is related of 
Lismining puri Chandra-kirana, the princess of Daha, who 
was also named Puspaning rat, and betrothed to the above- 
named prince of Kuripan. This princess, when yet a girl, 
was carried off by Batdra Kala, and placed with her 
attendants in a forest, where she changed her name and that 
of her waiting women. The prince of Kuripan goes, attended 
by his followers, in quest of his intended bride, and in his 
rambles for that purpose takes the name of Rangga Ariya 
Kuda Nastapa, his followers-too changing each his name. 

No. 4 (folio of 246 pages and ending abruptly) and No. 73 
(small 4to. of 420 pages) both contain the pw wh ale, 
an imitation of the Persian ae _.b,b. On comparing the 
introduction, where the owner of the parrot (r++ é>\,5) 
-is spoken of, I found the readings to be nearly the same. In 
my possession is a copy (folio of 90 pages) wherein the parrot 
tells thirteen tales. In the library of the India Office there 
are two manuscripts of this composition (Nos. 2604 and 2606). 
The former contains twenty-two tales, but the latter only 
ten, whilst the introduction about Khojah Meymin is wanting 
in it.2 According to Abdu-llah* the Moonshee this composi- 
tion also goes by the name of Lys 2>55 4% after the 
parrot’s owner. The two manuscripts of the India Office 
seem to belong to one and the same version, and only differ in 
the proper names, which have been changed to Malay ones in 
No. 2606. The versions in both differ from my manuscript. 

No. 5 (folio of 315 pages) contains the ujy plo ale. 


1 Compare under No. 14. : 
2 See further Kort Verslag der Maleische Handschriften van het E. I. Honsex 
3 See his Journal, p. 95 of the Singapore edition. Of this Journal theres 
also a reprint in the fourth volume of Meursinge’s Maleisch Leesboek; “dnd & 
French translation by Dulaurier. ; 
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It is an imitation in prose of the Javanese poem, the com- 
mencement of which has been published by Mr. J. J. de 
Hollander in the Reader, p. 158 sqq. at the end of his Hand- 
leiding bij de Beoefening der Javaansche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde (Breda, 1848). A translation, as it would seem, of 
the Javanese poem is to be found in Roorda van Eysinga’s 
Indié (Breda, 1843), p. 502 (3de boek, eerste deel.). No. 11 
(folio of 151 pages, only written half way down, the open 
spaces being perhaps intended for a translation) contains the 
same tale, but considerably abridged. 

No. 6. See No. 31. 

No. 7 (folio) contains : 

I..(71 pages) jleoy jx. This poem has been edited with 
a Dutch translation and annotations by Mr. R. van Hoévell, 
in vol. xix. of the Transactions of the Batavian Society of 
Arts and Sciences, but may be had separately. A review of 
this edition is to be found in the Indisch Magazijn & Gids 
(1847), and quotations from another manuscript in Roorda van 
Eysinga’s Maleisch-Nederduitsch Woordenboek, under ..$ , 
ee ilo, 60, wags» yoinn rodtas and eee Another 
copy is contained in No. 36 (folio of 180 pages, and ending 
abruptly). Both manuscripts may serve to correct the edited 
text. I subjoin here a specimen of the various readings : 

The printed edition, page 3, line 9 from below, has: 

Satdlah (baginda sampey): kapantey | di ihatna pérahu (di 
atas lantey)* || langkap (lah sakaliyan)* kajang dan lantey \ 
(baik)* lah putéri duduk barjuntey |\ 

Page 5, line 5 from above : 

Tidurlah anakku bulang hulu \ biyarlah ayaknda bérjalan 
dithulu || (anakku pandang)* hatiku pilu | bagey di hiris dangan 
simbilu || 

Page 6, line 4: 

Sdmbilan bulan sdmbilan hari \ (ku kandung)® di dalam 
(hutan pst lI 


1 No. hd npg Daghil and No. 36, sampey tuwan turun. a ix 
2 No. 36, ta@rlalu basey. 3 No. 36, dan. 4 Nos. 7 and 36, mai 
5 No. 7, anak kupandang. 5 No. 7, kukandung. 7 No. Fsidars 
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Page 6, line 2 from below : 

Bérjalan lah baginda (laju manulih)} | rasana handak (bar- 
balik)® kimbali || 

II. (69 pages) sti «Sx. This poem has been twice 
edited by J. J. de Hollander, once in the Reader of the first 
edition of his Handleiding bij de beoefening der Maleische 
Taal- en Letterkunde, and once separately (Leyden, 1856), from 
a transcript evidently made in Java, and badly mutilated. 
The version of this manuscript has hardly anything in com- 
mon with that of the one edited, but corresponds in many 
respects with that recension of the poem, from which Marsden 
has given extracts in the Reader at the end of his Grammar. 
The king mentioned in the opening is called here Sari nara 
indara di Chimpaka Jajar, but in the one edited Ratu Socha 
windu pura nagara. As proper names of females, Kin Ti- 
dahan and Kin Pangalipur occur here; whilst the name of 
the heroine is sometimes shortened into Kin Zébuh for the 
sake of rhyme and metre. Wira Dandani, Wira Pédndapa 
and Wira Karta are found as proper names of males. The 
hero, the prince who fell in love with the heroine, goes here 
by the names of Puspa Kanchana, Raden Inu,’ Anak Man- 
tiri, Inu Bangsawan, Raden Inu Kartapati, and Anak Inu. 
The beauty of the heroine is compared to that of Januwati,° 
the goddess of love (yangyang kisuma), and the celestial 
nymph Nila-utama. Instead of taman (garden), this manu- 
script makes often use of the Kawi /dlangun.6 Paduka 
Mahddewi, Paduka Matur (?), and Paduka Iiku are men- 
tioned as inferior wives of the old king. The pages of the 
king employed on errands are called here pangdlasan, instead 
of bdduwanda. ‘This version, moreover, does not end so 
tragically ; Indra bringing the two lovers back to life, accost- 

1 A correction by the editor instead of the words of the manuscript, sayang 
eo . ur has the true reading (sayang tarjali). 

3 Rhyming on térmangu. Sce also the extracts in the Reader of Marsden’s 
Malay Grammar. : 

4A name of Panji. a 
‘ 5 The name of Samba’s sweetheart (see under No. 15). ee pe! 

6 e.g. mari-lah amas ariningsun, kita mandi kalalangun, and tangah hart 


baginda bangun, pargi mandi kalélangun, The native tales speak alwaysof de- 
lightful gardens, where a bathing-place is one of the first requisites. : 
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ing the heroine with anak. galuh.!. One of the characters 
represented is Si-Zuguk,? who is described as a kind of 
Falstaff, big-bellied and fond of fun. There is also a version 
in’ prose which goes by the name of ye3 GSlul ale. 
In this version, the heroine is the daughter of a king of 
Wanggar, and the waiting-maid, who dies with her, is called 
here, as in the printed edition, Kin Bayan. One of her most 
beloved nurses has the name of Antardsmi, and is addressed 
by her with kakak or the Javanese émbdk (elder sister). The 
principal attendants of the hero are Panta Wira Jaya and 
Jaran Angsoka. The place where the heroine is killed is 
here the wood (Jay. alas) Puchangan. The lovers are 
brought to life by Bdtara Kala, who changes them into 
lotus flowers, and then veils them in a cloud of incense. The 
residence is called in the end Sochawindu, but elsewhere 
only Pura nagara. Mr. H.C. Millies, at Utrecht, has a 
manuscript of this version. It is not worth publishing, but 
may be available for a new edition of the poem, of which 
there is a manuscript also in the library of King’s College, 
if I recollect right. It is beyond all doubt, that the poem as 
well as the tale belong to the widely-spread cycle of the tales 
in which the adventures of Panji are related. 


TIL. (26 pages) Jo goal jy This poem is known on 
the west coast of Sumatra by the name of ee sr pee 
T possess two manuscripts of it (Svo. of 36 pages, and small » 
4to. of 68 pages). A prose version of it is contained in No. 
2715 of the manuscripts of the India Office, and has been 


described in my Kort Verslag der Mal. Handschriften van het 
E. I. House. 


IV. (10 pages) }s5 GO! 25. This isa collection of erotic 


1 In the Panji tales the princess of Daha, the intended wife of Chekel, i - 
monly called Baile julad sy ate dean 


2 One of the personating characters in the Panji tales, 

3 See Raffles’ ry of Java, ii., p. 88 sqq., i. 335 and 392 ; Cohen’ Stuart’s 
Djaja Lengkara, and Roorda’s Lotgevallen van Raden: Pandji, in the Bijdragen 
tot de taal-land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, vol. ii., p. 167 8qq-9 
and vol. vii. nieuwe volgreeks, p- 1sqq. > pr 

4 In the end of this manuscript this proper name of the mother of the heroihe 
is spelt wal er: airsoft. 


Indira Gandhi t 
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verses put into the mouths of two fishes (a tambara and a 
kakap) who seem to be desperately in love. — 

No. 8. See under No. 17. 

No. 9 (foli@of 160 pages) contains, as do No. 37 (151 pages, 
and ending abruptly) and No. 55! (small 4to. of 262 pages) 


V3 las! QS. This tale contains the adventures of Jndéra 
Putdra, son of Bakirma Puspa,? king of Samanta-pura, and 
is replete with wonderful narratives. The hero is carried off 
by a golden peacock ; is sent by the king Shahsiydn to Barma 
Sagti, ; kills a giant or demon on Mount Inddra Kila ;* finds 
the wonderful sea in the midst of the world (¢astk samudara) ; 
meets with the princess Kumdla Ratna Sari ; contends with 
the prince Lela Mangdrna in exhibiting supernatural feats ; 
is carried off by a genie (of the name of 45), whose son 
» (called Gale - +) he kills; meets consecutively with mountains 
of gold and other precious metals, the seas of wonder and 
love ; journeys in a cavern during a month; kills a serpent 
(of the name of 3,32), and a demon (called Lu3).¢); meets 
with Darma Gangga, who instructs him in supernatural 
means of conquering his enemies, and with Barma Saqti, ete. 
At last our hero comes home, and is made king of Samanta- 
pura with the title of Sultan Indéra Mangindara. No. 55 
terminates with a great many erotic verses not found in the 
other copies. Many quotations from this work are to be 
found in Werndly’s Maleische Spraakkunst (pp. 133, 157, 
162, 170 (twice), 171, 174 (three times), 176, 185, 186, 191, 
193, 194 and 195), in Roorda van Eysinga’s Maleisch-Neder- 
duitsch Woordenboek (under pantas, pandey, puji and garak), 
and in the annotations of Mr. van Hoévell on the Sair Bida- 
sari (pp. 289, 305, 383, 335, 348, 352, 375 and 399). Speci- 
mens of the reading of the three manuscripts :— 

* No. 9: 


pt BB ie A ch pp coed om coe cl Emel 


1 Another copy isin the possession of Dr. Reinhold Rost (small 4to. 148 bar 
? Of course most proper names in this account are transli 
guessingly, such as they would be prono’ by a Malay at first sight. 
3 Where Avjuna performed penance to get supernatural arms. Such proper 
names deserve being taken up in a Dictionary, as they occur very often. ‘ 
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MS al see Ule oS Ge Meh Ch wef 
ei atte, SUNT Vy dys ciel wider opt 
pas! hg ybesis ee apie ele nes wle oh 
a) ‘ dle ae oD) eel CX Ae dle tw) 
ve Be oll Gil dae uyicl spe uty Lest 53 chy 
ale oul csge uty eT os 

No. 27: 
wid OS ler plip syd Game eshio ch dp ol Ch 

“oA t . a < ~ 

HS & Mel) ce leeds YES po SG ey! PKCal 
yd otal lags SIG rls oS sil pete wal oh of. 
Asbo whats £9 le of Gola wll 22 als Sloe Fe! \, 
eat ait S$ ek Guile ay Lyla dides ciud que 
ey 2 wind 0G qlee spel CSe wld cit ol EX. 
PS Eom Sly sil cone wy ee EF os! 

No. 55: 
wS! lo Cia pG gl plig ygo Come sho ch Ee ol 
Bhas Gls titel) he ulset wiles wy J ed! ch 
a rb ys del Lloes al CaS wlais od See 
cts 0S chylee ileus des ways uplelf aS Sloe 
est 53 ot ply Re ie 0G chlee eel Ch Spa 
dMbele Lys3 ey 
No. 10 (folio) contains a collection of transcripts of treaties 
between the Dutch E. I. Company and several native states 
in the Indian Archipelago. The first treaty is that between 

Admiral Speelman and the king of Gowa (Mangkasar), and 


the last that between the E. I. Company and the kingcof 
Johor and Pahang. 


il 


No. 11. See under No. 5. 

No. 12 (folio of 444 pages) contains the ,lags bey Hl . 
It is very seldom that tales are divided into chapters (<4), 
of which there are here sixteen. In the commencement of 
the tale there is a kind of summary, wherein the hero is said 
to be a great king, who visited Mount @Qd/, China, and the 
land of the inferior gods (dewa), subjecting men and ghosts 
to his sovereignty. On p. 2a state Samanda-puri is men- 
tioned. Its king was called Sdriyawan, and was sprung from 
Indira Dewa Maharima Rupa, whilst his queen was of mere 
mortal extraction. He had two sons called Raja Ardan and 
Raja Marsdédan. The two princes went with a large retinue 
to the forest Samanta Baranta, where a dewa, of the name 
Sardma. Dewa was in the habit of enjoying himself. This 
god hated the king, their father, who had caused his residence 
to be destroyed in former times. He changed himself into 
an old man and visited the princes, saying that he wished to 
serve them. Contriving to separate them from their fol- 
lowers when engaged in hunting, the god transformed him- 
self into an elephant, whom Arddn so hotly pursued, that 
he got the start of his brother, and at last found himself 
entirely alone. The god then flew away with the prince to 
the sky, but was killed by the young hero. Arddn, having 
arrived again on this sublunary orb, made the acquaintance 
of a rési called Baéyu Rama, who told him that he was not 
to revisit his country for many years. The prince remained 
in the dwelling of the holy man, who instructed him in all 
sorts of supernatural sciences. Jarsddan goes in quest of 
his brother, and in his rambles arrives at Jnddrapura, where 
he marries the king’s only daughter, and succeeds his father- 
in-law.! Ardan has a great many adventures of the same 
kind, delivering a princess with her waiting women, etc. 
Biérma Shahddn, the hero of the tale, is a son of Marsédan 
Shah, king of Kalingga dewa,? and his eldest brother is 

: ti ali i bi 
Maytals anda cteruption of tho Bassist wrens ito hee evoke peek 
wi akarma, as | 


* The manuscript has 4.9 ESAS (p. 32). 
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called here Rdjadirdja. This work is replete with pantuns, 
some of which are worthy of notice. The late Mr. P. P. 
Roorda van Eysinga possessed a manuscript (two volumes in 
folio), which he would have published, but for want of a 
sufficient number of subscribers: what has become of it I 
cannot say. J.J. de Hollander (Handleiding bij de Beoefening 
der Mal. Taal-en Letterkunde, 3d edition, p. 332) says, I 
know not on what authority, that the author was Sheikh Ibn 
Abu Omar. 

No 13 is a number I could not find. Dulaurier has also 
omitted it in the list he gives (Journal Asiatique, 3rd series, 
x. 69) of titles of the manuscripts of this collection. 

No. 14 (folio of 456 pages: on the back of the cover, 
Charang Kurina) contains the gpl gl> 4G. It is 
a tale belonging to the Panji cyclus. The commencement is 
about the king of Kuripan having two sons, the eldest 
being Karta Buwdna, and the youngest Raden Asmara Jaya, 
surnamed Ondakan Rawisdrdngga, who was betrothed to 
the princess of Daha, called Raden Puspita-ning Rat The 
name by which this tale goes is the assumed name of the 
princess when she had fled from her father’s ‘residence in 
order to follow the prince, in the garb of a man. 

No. 15 (small folio of 180 pages) contains the ¢ 9! alles die. 
The plot of this tale is nearly the same as that of the 
Bhaumakawya;? relating the adventures of Boma (the San- 
skrit Bhauma, son of the earth). He was the son of Bisnu 
( Wisnu) by the goddess Partiwi (Sans. préthiw?, earth), and 
became a powerful king, whom even the gods stood in dread of. 
As he, demon-fashion, annoyed the penitents, Kasna (Krésna) 
sends his son Samba against him. Boma is at last killed by 
Hanoman, after having himself killed Samba and Arjuna, 
who were, however, called into life again by Nardda (Narada) 
sent by Batara Guru for the purpose. The celebrated episode* 
of Darmadewa and Ddrmadewi is here inserted in the same 
way as in the Kawi poem, Darmadewa following Bisnu wher 


1 Compare under No. 3. a = 
2 Edited by Friederich in the Transactions of the Batavian Socie 


3 This episode is often alluded to in Malay tales and poems( one voderNa 7, 12), 
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incarnating himself into Adsna and becoming Samba, whilst 
Dérmadewi, after having burnt herself, becomes Januwéti,! 
and so is reunited to her former love. This tale is also 
named Wwe gs YI. The R.AS.’s MS. (see also under 
No. 21) slightly differs from the one in the India Office (No. 
2905, 4to. 120 pages). Raflles (History of Java, i. p. 888, first 
edition) mentions the Javanese version under the titles Buma 
Kalantaka and Embatali. The first name is no doubt 
Bhaumakalantaka (the death of the demon Bhauma, kala 
being used in Javanese to denote demons and Titans), 
as may be inferred from the Kawi poem p. 233, where it is 
Bhaumantaka (Bhauma’s end, the hero dying by the hand of 
Wisnu*). The Kawi version bears ap. Raffles 1.1. the name 
Anrakasura, which is to be corrected into Narakdsura (the 
demon Naraka, another name of Bhauma). I shall give on 
another occasion an analysis of this Malay composition. 

No. 16 (folio of 206 pages). A duplicate is No. 62, 1. 
(158 pages). The two manuscripts differ but slightly. They 
contain the a Lal &\%>. The work has been edited by Mr. P. 
Roorda van Eysinga (Batavia, 1821), who has also given an 
analysis of it in the tenth volume of the Transactions of the 
Batavian Society. The episode of the singing peacocks has 
been published from another version by Meursinge in the 
third volume of his Maleisch Leesboek. In the library of 
the India Office there are two manuscripts, Nos. 2429 and 
2480 (?). Mr. J. Pijnappel has also a manuscript. <A 
new edition of this work is desirable, as that by Roorda van 
Eysinga has long been out of print. Quotations from it are 
found in Werndly’s Maleische Spraakkunst, pp. 142, 157, 
170, 171, 172, 180, 182, and in the preface xL., xli. 


+ 1 Yajnawati is her constant name in the Kawi poem, where she is never called 


2 The Sanskrit words I transliterate aecording to the ancient Javanese pronun- 
ciation. The labial semi-vowel is represented by 2, as it is very improbable that 
it was sounded », the Sanskrit not having an f, of which the o is the correspond- 
ing sonant. The vowels r and / are represented by ré and /, the anuswara by _. 
ng, the wisarga by h, and the lingual sibilant by s, in accordance with the other 
linguals. The palatial sibilant is here represented by s, and might be transliterated 
by sh, as it was probably pronounced as the French ch, which in the same way 
originated in a X, were it not that sf is in use with the English to represent"the 
lingual s. i 
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No. 17 contains : 

I. the 7th book of the .jablil| buy (dirtina kibonsdgala raja 
raja). No. 42 (folio of 440 pages: on the back, Makota sagala 
raja raja) contains but five books of this work, and No. 8 
(folio of 367 pages) only four books and a few pages of the 
fifth; this copy is written with vowel-signs. This excellent 
work, complete copies of which are very rare, is divided into 
seven books, each book containing a certain number of 
chapters. The author calls himself Wuru-ddin ibn’ Ak ibn 
Hasanj?, son of Muhammad of the Hamid tribe, and a 
native of Ranir (see No. 78, tv.), and composed it at Achih 
(Acheen) in the year of the Muhammadan era 1040, by order 
of Sultan Iskander II. Aliyu-ddin Murayat Shah Johan bir 
dawlat Uillu-llahi f?Valam2 The first book (many chapters) 
treats of the creation of heaven and earth; the second 
(many chapters) is about prophets and kings; the third (six 
chapters) on just kings and clever ministers ; the fourth (two 
chapters) on pious kings and holy men®; the fifth (two chap- 
ters) on unjust kings and foolish ministers; the sixth (two 
chapters) on honoured liberal men and heroes ; the seventh 
(five chapters) on intelligence, and on all sorts of sciences, 
medical, physionomical, historical, etc. Everywhere a great 
many tales are given, which might be used for a new Malay 
Reader. This work gives more than it promises, which in 
Malay literature may be called a miracle. The twelfth 
chapter of the second book contains a summary of the history 
of Malay states; the thirteenth the history of Achih up to 
the time of the author. In the first chapter of the fourth 
book there are several tales about the celebrated Ibrahim Ibn 
Adham, corresponding to some extent with the tale, published 
by Mr. P. Roorda van Eysinga (Batavia, 1822) and D. Lenting 
(Breda, 1846) under the title Geschiedenis van Sultan Ibrahim’ 
vorst van Irak.*- I have in my possession a manuscript (4to. 
194 pages) containing only the first four chapters of me 
seventh book. 


1 doles 2 The shadow of God on the world (allel 3 3 all! worl = 
3 Ll, I. 4 The Sundanesse version has the title Hikayat Surtan Olind ! 


Hénu To rahim waliyullah, a copy of which is in my possession (small 49.90. BP bhi National 
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II. An incomplete copy of ,.,b..!! <b (see under No. 42). 


No. 18 (folio of 202 pages) pile s,s%. This collection of 
historical tales has been published for the greatest part by 
Dulaurier in his Chroniques Malayes, and translated by 
Leyden (Malay Annals, edited by Sir Stamford Raffles). 
This MS., however, contains chapters not found in other 
copies, and not translated by Leyden. The last chapter but 
one, for instance, is about Sang Naya’s conspiracy against the 
Portuguese at Malaka. There are several versions of these 
chronicles, as the reader will see from the various readings in 
Dulaurier’s edition. No. 35 (folio of 117 pages), No. 89 
(folio 120 pages), and No. 68 (small 4to.) end with the death 
of Hang Kasturi, the last-named number having besides an 
entirely different introduction, and being properly but an 
abridgement. In No. 76 (small 4to.) only a part is found 
commencing with the chapter on the depredations of a Mang- 
kasar prince (*$,=* 4215), and ending with the conquest of 
Malaka by the Portuguese. No. 80 (4to. of 312 pages), and 
No. 5 of the Farquhar collection (small 4to. 259 pages) both 
end also with the conquest of Malaka by the Portuguese. 
There are a great many copies of this work! in Holland as 
well as in the Indian archipelago, in the government offices, 
and in the possession of individuals. 


No. 19 (folio of 331 pages) and No. 20 (folio of 365 pages) 
contain the jlaul o923 glo GK. This is again one of the 
Panji tales. The title is after a name by which the prince of 
Kuripan was known when he was changed by Batara Indara 
into a woman. The beginning of the second volume is not 
connected with the last words of the first, being—iSs cail| 
CHE pd 5) pps yah CS el dle OS a 
908 ESS ler UK) aS gil ESS 501. No. 43 (small folio of 
142 pages; on the back of the cover, Hikayat Pangeran Ke- 


1 That it contains for the ter part but fabulous history is beyond {All 
doubt, as even the history of Malaka is tainted with the Panji tales ; see, for 
instance, the chapter about the king of Malaka going to the court of Majapahit, 
and marrying a princess of the name of Chandérakirana (compare under No. 3). 
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suma Agung) contains the same, but only its last part,! the 
beginning words being prt wy obs dees ESe dail 
sie wee lap Slee ute Khe yelnG usu ples aii 
erzoS ete. The name of the hero is in this volume 30,3 plo 
ju|. No. 51 (small 4to. of 149 pages; on the back of the 
cover, Hikayat Dalang pudak Asmara)is the same, butthe usual 
commencement is wanting, its first words being— C%+ ail 
oh ail SI Vase ost ple GinS {ll spe GPSS dans! 
PLS gt Lol) ete. 
No. 20. See under No. 19. 
No. 21 (small folio of 669 pages) contains the 44> 
| ,)x3. This is a collection of loosely connected tales, the 
greater part of which relate to the persons involved in the 
contest between the Aaurawas and Pdndawas.. To distin- 
guish this composition from that which only relates to the 
war, I propose to call the last Usl> slus ¢ 3 2, on ac- 
count of its being so popular (see under No. 2), and the first 
A} \o3 Os ? As to the contents of this number, it is 
evident that it isan entirely different work, and by no means to 
be identified either with No. 2, or the two MSS. at the India 
Office (see under No. 2). The commencement narrates the birth 
of Pardsu Rama and Dewa Barata, sons of ..;44) y by the 
celestial nymph Manik. Then Santdnu is mentioned, and the 
birth of his children, who had a peculiar fishy smell about 
them, as they had been cut out of the belly of a fish, who 
had swallowed the seed of Santdnu. On p.2, Parasdra 
.cures the stinking princess Durgandini, and calls her after- 
wards Sayojana Suganda (sweet-scented at the distance of a ~ 
yojana), taking her as his wife. She becomes the mother of 
Biyasa. Another part of the narrative is about Bdsmaka, 
king of Mandira-sépta, who had three daughters, called 


' This part is often found separately, as may be inferred from Bahru-ddin’s 
list (containing an account of Malay compositions found at Surabaya), wherein we 


find a £51 ayaS oyait ewe. Lr 


2 This title I derive from the first pages of No. 2, where the author calle 0 tel 
part of his work not bearing directly on the war by this name (see under files Ne : 
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Amba, Ambi, and Ambalika. Amba becomes the wife of 
Dewabrata, who kills her by inadvertence. He therefore 
vows to surrender his life to a woman, burns his wife’s 
body, and then goes to his brother, Paraswrama, who con- 
soles him and changes his name into Bisma. On p.34 we find 
mention made of the birth of Dastardta,| Pandu Dewa Nata,? 
and Widura Sdqma. Ddstardta was born blind, because his 
mother, when visited by Biyasa, from fear closed her eyes ; 
Pandu’s body was white as crystal, because his mother had 
covered herself with a white veil when she conceived him; 
Widura Sdqgma was born with one lame leg, as his mother 
had pulled his leg (?). On p. 38 the birth of Karna is 
related: he was the son of Sangyang Rawi,* by Dewi Pata. 
After this, the meeting is related of Bisnu and the goddess 
Pdrtiwi (see under No. 15), and then the birth of Darmadewa 
and Dérmadewi (see under No. 15). On p. 91 we have the 
birth of Kasna (Krésna) and Kakdrsana (a surname of Bala- 
dewa). The last chapters relate the contest of Boma against 
Samba (see under No. 15). Although this composition is but 
a collection of narratives with no plot whatever to deserve 
the name of Aikayat, it is very interesting, as it introduces 
nearly all the persons acting in the hikayat parang Panddwa 
Jaya, and the hikayat Mahdrdja Boma. 

No. 22 bee of 720 pages; the commencement is wanting) 
contains the e! 1) sp» &lS>. It is a very elaborate recension 
of the Malay Ramayana, from which Marsden has given 
extracts in the Reader at the end of his Grammar. A far 
shorter version has been published by Mr. P. P. Roorda van 
Eysinga (Amsterdam, 1843). A MS. in the Dutch India 
Office contains also a version of it as elaborate as this; it is 
in two small 4to. volumes (marked Ned. Kolonien. Hand. 
schriften C. No. 1), the first volume being of 475, and the 
second of 654 pages. 

No. 23 (folio of 698 pages) and No. 45 (4to. of 278 pages). 
Two copies of the HG xj!, UG>. The first number cor- 
responds in version with a manuscript belonging to, the 


1 Dhrétarastra. 2 Jn Malay the name of Pandu. 3 Widura. | 
* The god Sun. 5 Instead of Parta, Sansc. Prétha, i.e. Kunt?. 


ndi 
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Dutch India Office (folio of 185 pages, and marked Ned. 
Kolonien. Handschriften C. No. 21; it is not finished), but is 
more elaborate. No. 45 seems to belong to the same recension 
as the two copies of the India Office (No. 2875 small folio, 
and No. 2691 large 4to.1). Another version is contained in - 
No. 27 (folio of 347 pages), and No. 28 (folio of 348 pages: 
on the back of their cover, Hikayat Dalang Indra Kesuma). 
Both these volumes are divided into chapters, each of which 
contains a tale, connected with the chief story; the first 
volume contains fifty-four tales and the beginning of the 
fifty-fifth, whilst the second commences with the fifty-sixth 
tale. The title, JG> ete., of this Panji tale is after a name 
which the hexo takes on his rambles in search of the princess 
of Daha, disguising himself as a man of the lowest class. This 
is one of the most interesting Malay compositions, and has 
influenced almost every literary production of the Malays; on 
another occasion I shall give an analysis of it. This cycle 
of stories has received by mistake also the name of (sli 4\& 
° god from its commencement, where a Bitara Naya Késuma, 
an inhabitant of Jndra’s heaven, is spoken of as the grand- 
father of Aartapati. 

No. 24 (two folio volumes of 446 and 450 pages) contain 
the sl> alo rl |, duke. The first volume commences of 
course with Adam, whose son was Shith (++), whose son 
was Narchaya, whose son was Sangyang Wénang, whose son 
was Sangyang Tunggal, whose son was Guru, who had four 
sons and one daughter, being Sangyang Sambu, Barahma, Ma- 
hddewa, Bisnu, and Dewi Sari. ,Bisnu became king of Java 
with the title Prabu Seta (? ~~..:). Then a chapter treats of 
the Ratu Sela Parwata of Giling Basi. It ends with Pangeran 
Dipati taking the title of Susunan Manghu Rat Senapati, ete. 
The second volume commences with Susunan Manghku Rat 
being at Bau Mas, and ordering the Dipati of Tegal to be 
fetched, and terminates with Sunn Pakubuwana’s Teigp | in 
Kértasura. Two quotations from this work have been of 
by Dulaurier in the Journal Asiatique for 1846. 


E 1 = my * Kort Verslag der Mal. Handschriften van het East Testis Howse 8 
onden di 
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No. 25 (folio of 304 pages). This Panji tale goes by the 
name of As) wl gout? &\%> from a name the heroine 


assumes when leading the life of a penitent. The commence- 
ment treats of the prince of Auripan, called Kuda Jaya 
Asmara, surnamed Kértapati, who was betrothed to the 
princess of Daha, Raden Galuh Chandérakirana puspaning 
rat. A god falling in love with the said princess asked her 
of Batara Guru, but meeting with a refusal, as she was to 
be the wife of Aartapati, dropped her with her two waiting 
women into a forest, where she led the life of a penitent, and 
changed her name and that of her companions. She is after- 
wards married to the prince, here passim called Raden Inu, 
who succeeds his father with the title of Piérabu Anom ing 
Kuripan, the old king retiring to the woods to do penance. 
No. 26 (folio of 289 pages). This Panji tale goes by the 
name eyes bs ri &s. The commencement is almost the 


same as that of No. 23, relating the birth of Inu Kartapati, 
and that of the Raden Galuh Puspaning rat, surnamed Chan- 
dirakirana. Going in quest of his love, who is carried off 
by Batara Kala into a forest, the hero takes the name Jfesa? 
Taman Panji Jayeng Kasuma. Afterwards in the course of 
the narrative he is called Stra Panji Wila Kasuma (p. 73 of 
MS.), but often merely Sira Panji. After a great many ad- 
ventures he becomes king of all Jawa. Werndly in his 
Maleische Boekzaal mentions a Hikayat Mesa Taman Wila 
Kdsuma, and van Hoévell in his annotations on the Sair Bida- 
sari has given quotations from a Hikayat Panji Wila Kasuma, 
pp. 301, 326, 334, 339, 362, 363, and 374. 

Nos. 27 and 28. See under No. 23. 

No. 29 (folio, 645 pages; ends abruptly). This Panji tale has 
the lettering Hikayat Naga Bersru (on the fly-leaf within). 
I dare not decide whether this is right, as I did not succeed 
in finding the reason for this title. .Leyden, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Indo-Chinese Nations (As. Res. x.) speaks of a 


1 From the Javanese endang (a female penitent or nun). j 

? Jav. Maésa (Mahisa, buffalo) is frequent in proper names of Javanete| ‘per 
sonages, and is sometimes rendered by the equivalent Javanese k@bo. 

3 Amutér jagad jawa (Jav.). 
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Hikayat Naga Bisaru, or story of a princess of Daha, who 
was changed into a serpent, and banished to alake. It isa 
pity he gave no explanation of the name. At all events this 
manuscript belongs to the Panji tales. It opens with the 
king of Kuripan asking for his son, the Raden Jnuz Kartapati, 
the hand of the princess of Daha, Chanddrakirana. The 
hero is here passim called Sira Panji and Sari Panji. 

No. 30 (small folio of 74 pages; the wrong lettering on the 
back of the cover, Salasilah nabi Muhammad, is owing to the 
first words, which make Nuru-ddin a descendant of the 
prophet’s) contains the (yy > 5s pie. Itis a genealogical 
account of the kings of Cheribon (properly, Ché-rébon), com- 
mencing with a confused tale about Sheykh Waru-ddin, sur- 
named the Suhunan Gunung Jati, one of the apostles of the 
Islim in Java. It is probably translated from a peculiar 
dialect of the Javanese, its language being anything but 
Malay, and mixed up with Javanese and occasionally with Sun- 
danese words too. Besides the said Suhunan (“ Reverend”’), 
other celebrated apostles, as the Suhunan’s Kali Jaga, Ampel 
Danta, and Bonang are personated here as people en- 
dowed with miraculous gifts, and the conquest of Majapahit, 
Bantén (Bantam), and Pajajdran (called here too by its 
ancient name Pakiwan) is briefly narrated. The Paném- 
bahan Sura Sohan, called also Mowland Hasanu-ddin, intro- 
duces, according to this chronicle, the Islam in Pajajaran, 
the Lampong country, Indérapura, Bangka-ulu (Bencoolen), 
and Balo. His elder brother, the Pantmbahan Pakung Wati 
rules the country from Krawang to Cheribon, he himself that 
from Bantam to Krawang. This manuscript makes use 
occasionally of the linguals 9 and k 2 From it some valuable 
materials might be gleaned for a work on Javanese history, 
the last pages containing an account of the kings of Cheribon 
down to Sultan Anom. : 

No. 31 (folio of 411 pages) contains the ol3 sls ONG. 


Bd 


| This Bisaru and bersru of the lettering, I should like to explain byksjde 
in the sense of to ery invoking the gods. g2 ee 


2 eg: wEsee and lly (bhatdra). ae Lae a 
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The hero is the son of Shah Partsad' Indara Ldgqsana, 
king of Zhdraf, situated in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Qf. This king, although powerful, was forced to pay 
tribute to the monkey-king Baliya Inddra,* whose residence 
was Kurdari (_s)\4)8). The king’s eldest son, called in the 
commencement Qubdd Lela Indéra,' and afterward Shah 
Qubad Johan ‘Arifin, could not put up with his father’s 
disgrace, and resolved to deliver his parent from the alle- 
giance to the monkey-king. He is in several ways assisted 
by genii, who prove to be his relatives, and wages war against 
the powerful enemy. This manuscript ends abruptly, the 
last words being : 
lo dys dog ToL Gil Sl ed sete uy old ols wh EL 
aS lo ae ute ch af yle oS Gob sp aif 
een leg oS Eegl Cuil) ll Gay dong ladle cy 
an lope JK. ACh 
Another copy, in which some of the proper names are 
different, goes by the name of pls Le (No. 6, large 
folio of 414 pages). The father of the hero is ‘called here 
Shah Pérmat Indira Ldgqsana, and the residence of the 
monkey-king Kardar ( 9). An entirely different version 
is 1. (85 pages, and ending abruptly) of No. 58; it goes by 
the name of Waste Vail way ols <I) &WS. The hero 
is in this recension the son of Bakarma® Chandara, king of 
Baranta Indara. A specimen of the readings of No. 31 and 
No. 6 deserves being inserted : : 


. 2 . 
* ole 2;3 ub 
3 According to the Malay history of Rdma the same as Bali, and brother of 
Sugriwa. Malay compositions borrow from each other proper names; so, for 
instance, we find Indira Kila (mountain, where Arjuna lived as penitent), Jfin- 
taraga (name of a cave, where ‘Arjuna did penance, Sanser. and Kawi witaraga, 
passionless), and other proper names from the Kawi poem Wiwaha (in Malay, 


\ KS Je idle is(%s from a Titan conquered by Arjuna) occurring in other 
1 eposttican Such proper names ought to be received into the Dictionaries. 


4 Werndly in his Maleische Bockzaal mentions a tale about a person of jthis 
very name, and Bahru-ddin (list of Malay works to be had at Surabaya) his=ay 


Asma 6 om 


WJ ole oh Ae. Lr 


5 See under No. 12, 


0 
vw 


No. 6: 
NF eal ap OG ES) dar ols Gpl oh ae ot 
os Ghyeadss eh eS aka Gb bh od wb pw 
a St Ugiel Glad Wail eae’ ald ley pl ule yrile,5 
PS oe SF eal oo OM Spe wr she gel eal 
ole ef ES wll Gib ule Gal) ard ee Gil 
Hla fh eal ks SV ugicl gish SI tsp ols’ ee, 
MS ian LSI ol EY cule 55 wetle Te shi ddd 
sil BS nz) os) whee oul ody wel | why asf 
ManGed lags od osha 059 syle tls aes 


I yh VS gly os sil te eel cl) ee oy 
WY cbke ply wk wl we pb SMS ely ae 
ete. Sai! 
No. 31: 


wo eb yle cli Sy dar wld 3b AS Syme ely ol 
vel SUF eat A OST Spee vlad Lait sled ols 21) eal 
ley Ge Ko ee oh abe ols Ulo giles 
wpe Gh oe sie dey ah St ORE 
wl SVS ols omey oS dye BLL Ule WL deg 

wld guile Se iS jypte eomal YF eal 55 Sl Upil 
pan ils’ als® vu? ens Voom \,051 Myo & He SS 
Se eye putas cyl ay oS cits ski RNS 
Sate eal a 2 dle i del date IS ql of gl 
eal 656 als cloyS 55 tye ot call El 1S oS sil 
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No. 32! (? folio) contains : 

I. (11 pages). An account of various ceremonials, customs, 
and laws, ¢.g. of the chief ministers a king should have, the 
flags they wear, etc. 

II. (5 pages). A short story about /ndérapura being at- 
tacked by todak-fishes,? and the stratagem by which they 
were defeated. 

II. (5 pages). The first arrival of the Portuguese, and 
their stratagem to get possession of Malaka.? A translation 
of it by Sir Stamford Raflles is to be found in the Asiatic 
Researches, xii. p. 115. 

IV. Coloured figures representing the flags used by the 
sovereign and his chief ministers (belonging to I). 

V. (63 pages). A tale the commencing words of which 
look more like a chapter than like a real commencement. 
They are: 


ee olay opt WE ply GE spe ol EGE dey ail 
ples po el JG cyl oy Cfo pd eel i tbhs 
able cpl 58 Oph Ce pee oHll oH ely orl 
ete. gd 
The last words are: Gh es 
_— oe faut oY os res Guy oa Fs petal 
“ais ane G tag oF 2° 
It relates the adventures of Dewa Bisnu, son of the king 
spoken of in the commencement; from which it is probable 
that the title should be paw go GIG. 
No. 33 (folio) contains : 


1 Dulaurier in his list speaks of two folio volumes, both containing [¢.3\, 


but "I have only found one, on the back of which the number was obliterated. 
That number is consequently all but certain. 
2 The same is told of Singapura (see raged Annals, p. 83) and of pon : 


according to the Sair Raja Tuktung (ed cy 1, =). 
3 The same narrative is found in one of the chapters of No. 1. 


Indira Gandhi N 
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I. (11 pages). A collection of laws, commencing with 
the finding of goods, and what is to be done with them. 

II. (44 pages). Laws, some of which are maritime. 

III. (8 pages). Fragments of a law book, beginning with 
the fencing of cultivated fields. 

IV. (6 pages). poy CSS Sle as Gl. About the 
ominous qualities of the days of the months, having mystical 
names, mostly those of animals. The same is found in m1. of 
No. 74. 

V. (8 pages). 4>45 CSS Sle as Gl On the seven 
ominous times. The same is xvi. and xxxvut. of No. 34, and 
tv. of No. 74. 

VI. (6 pages). fa ELS Slve ob cd On the five 
ominous times. Compare the Bataksch Woordenboek, p. 419. 
The same in No. 34 (x. and xxxv.) and No. 74 (v.) 

No. 34 (folio; the number obliterated, and on the back of 
the cover, uxdang undang) contains : 

I. (1 page). A fragment from a law book. 

II. (1 page). apo jonte SU Skee i Obl. On the 
serpent turning itself round in the sky, the position of which 
is to be known, especially when going to war. 

III. (3 pages). Charms and antidotes. 

TY. (15 pages). Malay laws, commencing with the fencing 
of cultivated fields. The maritime part has been published 
by Dulaurier in the sixth volume of Pardessus’s Collection de 
Lois Maritimes. 

V. (7 pages). Treaty between the Admiral Speelman and 
Hasanu-ddin, king of Gowa, and other Mangkasar chiefs 
(compare No. 10). 

VI. (1 page). Chronicle of Mangkasar, commencing with 
os Bal S op eal Glo Ves pa tp eid ee el a! 
“y= 9 ete. (continued in vumr.) 


ZS= 


VII. (1 page). Contract of Aliyu-ddin of Gowa with the 
Malay merchants. . 


= 


VIII. (3 pages). Continuation of v1. (continued in <j 


and Xviit.) 


IX. (9 pages). A chapter on the law of inheritanée! 


Indira Gandhi b 
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X. (2 pages). See v1. of No. 33: ST OF {Noy wa 


XI. (6 pages). Customs and laws commencing with the 
duties of the Bandhara, Tuminggung, and other functionaries 
of the Malays. 

XII. (2 pages). Continuation of vi. 

XIII. (1 page). A fragment about the discontinuance of 
praying according to the words of the prophet. 

XIV. (1 page, 54th page). Formulas used as charms. 

XV. (1 page). On ominous days (ux). 

XVI. (3 pages). The same as v. of No. 33. 

XVII. (1 page). ew!) Jey’ see ad 

XVIII. (4 pages). Continuation of v1. (continued in XIx.) 

XIX. (3 pages). A fragment of a work on superstitions and 
continuation of v1. (continued in xxvi.) on charms, com- 
mencing with the means of seducing a woman, etc. 

XX. (11 pages). Receipts against diseases, commencing 
with a precept about the regular course of a woman’s sperm 
(upied oe a): 

XXL. (p. 78). Table of ominous events, which have to be 
expected on each day of the month. 

XXII. (p. 79). Receipts, commencing with a prescription 
against stomach-ache. 

XXIII. (p. 81). The letters of the alphabet with their 
mystical meaning under each of them. 

XXIV. Regulations for the chief of the Malays settled 
at Mangkasar, his power, etc. 

XXV. Prescription to conquer a woman’s obduracy. 

XXVI. (p. 82). Fragment of a chronicle (v1.) and con- 
tinued in XXVIII. 

XXVII. Continuation of xxiv. 

XXVIII. Continuation of vt. 

XXIX. Combination of letters attributed to prophets, 
angels, and holy men. : 

“XXX. (p. 98). A precept of the wise Logman about the 
future of a just-born child. oe 

XXXI. (p. 99). On the ominous signification of earth | 


i See Herklots’ Customs, ete. p. 395. 
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quakes, lightning and eclipses, according to the time of their 
appearance. A fragment of a similar work is to be found in 
de Hollander’s Reader, p. TIA. 

XXXII. (p. 103). About the choice of the ground to 
erect a house upon, to make a field of, ete. 

XXXIII. (p. 106). Means to know how a man and 
woman live together. 

XXXIV. (p. 110). Means to know whether stolen goods 
may be recovered. 

XXXV. (4 pages). See vi. of No. 33. 

XXXVI. Astrological tables of the planets according to 
the days of the week. d 

XXXVII. See v. of No. 33. On p. 120, an illustrative 
table. 

XXXVIII. (p. 121). A figure illustrative of the serpent’s 
position (see I1.). 

No. 35. See under No. 18. 

No. 36. See under No. 7. 

No. 37. See under No. 9. 

No. 38 (small folio of 87 pages), No. 59 (small 4to. of 138 
pages), and No. 71 (small 4to. of 196 pages) contains the 
dvd y AJS &\%> 1. In the last-named number the introduction 
is wanting. Some fables from this book have been published 
by J.J. de Hollander in his Malay Reader, p. 18sqq. I pos- 
sess a manuscript of it (4to. of 205 pages). A specimen of 
the various readings of these four manuscripts may not be 
out of place. The reader may compare with it the fable 
published on p. 18 of the above-cited work. 

No. 38: 


Le wpisl we lew Cady ayie tho gyley gale Cu ot 
re) r= J cyl Vie rs! ve? i ea vy cyl 
sles Gly Eyl Zao Teil he leo goed! yl doo 


wher WS Sh eu) faa Eke gl yor yahvo EA 


1 Qn the west coast of Sumatra it goes by the name of ig rus A 


(si-térubuh) after the name of the bull who became the lion’s friend, naira Gandhi National 


é for the 





Arts 
Art 
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Nai Elo HS SU eal Mp OU JIG» So 
MF opt palo CS Ugiol eSl5 Ss cel gwe lS EL. 
eh Ss aba pur Nal aly! ge > apSleo Gl ON JS ty 


Fase ES wpe Voss + slo 
We 59: Sea f e 


U2 oe uriel paler Udy wd Ube Ely sae Ge ol 
CK hod (12 po Jyh Sos ot eel nds ory Lege ol al 
Soe lobe go nbd cul Nel Shoo lp Eyl goso Pris 
ENO 2 Ji wf EX. Sip Sas RNS isp ose! Ease 

— SS real gave HW Se Mas pile Gh gus cil 
= seo gly DH JE ty a Ly’ al Galo OI Uysal 

Cle Sate plas Rilo OI Se cipicst pwr Jy) ly! 
No. 71: 

Nol Cho jy gl yd Ustlo Eulogy gaio Cu dol C% 
oil eh gil Eagle oe poet Ey! Ke Pad eal Un 
pod Bp ole Gaile uSloo Jy) altilo Gy! Evin lait» 
iS Cirlee csl SY ag joes) ail ne cel 93 gsie ek OES | 
plo oles SUL! Glo aul CLxr 2 ws J 

Cat lS tsa Jel ast aeSUMD Gly NI neil LSitlre 
My manuscript : 

Kee NS Liilee udp lf Guthe gly gaio So ol 
Eke Ply cy gve SKS eel Us, ps ESE, as eel 
CS0 Ss dakes yl gaia GM cal bl ay! updo 
Seo aS ASS og Erie Chr enc8o SIF cyitsl Epi 
Dah abl apSlon itp eens Gwhsrme ws un Goo alle heey 


S300 2d ps a yhe Hat al! Silas: dale cect) ae 
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Hence it appears that the manuscript from which de Hollander 
published some fables must belong to another recension than 
these four manuscripts. All these versions are from the 
Persian.! 

No. 39. See under No. 18. 

No. 40 (folio of 320 pages) contains the ont Nore AG. 


The hero is the son of a king of jl Si in West Java. This 
king had two wives, the youngest being Amas Ajéng, who 
bore him a son called 3 yf l=. She slanders the eldest, 
making the king believe she had tried to poison him. The 
elder queen is defended by her son, who in consequence falls 
into disgrace, and is incarcerated. The queen herself is con- 
ducted into a forest to be killed, but the executioner, pitying ~ 
her condition, leaves her in a grotto, where gy yky supplies 
her wants. She is there delivered of a son, who receives the 
name of pure Ly! Case wel). The story ends ina strange 
and abrupt way, as if not finished. I do not think it pro- 
bable that this composition is the same as that mentioned by 
Bahru-ddin under the title eyes y rae a &\k>, which is 
decidedly a Panji tale. 

No. 41 contains a Malay translation of a Javanese Wukon.? 
It is a miserable composition, not readable without the 
Javanese original. 

No. 423 and No. 64. Two copies of the erblall -G. This 
work has been published with a Dutch translation by P. P. 
Roorda van Eysinga (De Kroon der Koningen, Batavia, 1827). 
A great many quotations in*Werndly’s Maleische Spraak- 
kunst are from a better manuscript than that used by Roorda 
van Eysinga. 

No. 43. See under No. 19. : 

No. 44 (4to. of 803 pages) contains the JK Cule 
a Panji tale ; the title is derived from a banner (tunggul), the 

1 The Hindi version has been translated by Addu-lah the Moonshee and 
published at Malaka. 3 is divided in the same way as the Hitopadesa, and deg 
the title of Wyss a = 


2 See Raflles’ Hotny of Fan) i., p. 475 sqq. Tijdschrift voor inl : 
Land-en Volkenkunde (Batavia, vol. vi. and vit vil.) 
3 See also Nos, 17 and 47 11. 
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‘baneful influence of which occasioned a great mortality in 
the land,! being extracted (chabut) by the hero. It opens 
with the god Naya Kasuma (see under No. 28) descending 
into the world, and taking the name of Mesa Parta Jaya Ka- 
lana Banjiran. He becomes king of Mayapahit, with the 
title Pdrabu Wira Karta, after having married the only 
daughter of the old king, who retired to do*penance. His 
sons became kings of Kuripan, Daha, Gagdlang, and Singa- 
sari. In the course of the narrative Kdrtapati and Chanda- 
rakirdna are again the most conspicuous characters. In his 
perambulations the said prince calls himself Kt-ramang Panji 
Wauhan?(?), and the princess of Daha, when leading the life 
of a penitent, assumes the name of c5),80 (sal ei) (com- 
pare under No. 25). The language of this tale is crowded 
with Javanese words and expressions. As humble pronoun 
of the first person pun titiyang® (the man) is here used as in 
the Balinese. 

No. 45. See under No. 28. 

No. 46 (large 4to. of 306 pages) contains the ya» pode. 
The hero’s father is Karma Indira, king of Kangsa Indara. 
This king has heard of a certain white elephant, and orders 
Parba Indira to catch it. Pdrba Indara, failing in executing 
the orders of his master, is discarded the court, and leaves 
with his family. He arrives at a hamlet, where a Sheykh 
Jédid was living in religious solitude, and settles there. He 
afterwards begot there a daughter called Sit?* Mangdrna Lela 
Chahya, with whom the new king, Pakdrma® Raya, falls in 
love when coming accidentally to her father’s hermitage. Siti 
Mangirna is after due time delivered of a son, who is the 
hero of this tale. This prince leaves the residence, and 
rambles about to increase his knowledge of the world. In 
the course of his rambles he meets with the white elephant, 


1 Compare-Cohen Stuart, 11. p. 153. 


2 The manuscript : eal . A Hikayat Mesa Kiramang is mentioned in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1833, by Jaquet. 
3 Compare the use of w/un as pron. of Ist person, being the same as mig? 


(Lampong) and ilunt (Malagasy spelling olona) which signify man, and nguiaig 


(pron. 1st person) and wwang (man) in Kawi. 
* The Arabic : <5 . 5 See under No. 12. 
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who was a princess of the name of Lela Ratna Kumdla, and 
had been transformed by a demon, of the name of Dewa 
Rigsa Malik, out of spite, as he wanted her for his wife, but 
met with a refusal at her father’s hands. Another copy of 
this tale is in the library of the India Office (No. 2871, folio 
volume), where the introduction is entirely different. Ac- 
cording to the last words of that manuscript this tale goes 


also by the name of re) oS Vyas) (pas <) de . 

No. 47 (4to.) contains : 

T. The pywS 99 1)351 Gnee SS. The hero is a son of 
a king of Kuripan by Sakérba, a daughter of Indira, a king 
of Kéling, who had made himself universal sovereign of the 
world (=, ..,!y) |S) ; having subjected the kings of Gujirat, 
Mogol, Abyssinia, Machulipatam, Bengal, etc., he sends a fleet to 
conquer Jaya, going himself thither with his sons through 
the air. Mesa Indira Dewa Kasuma opposes the conqueror. 
Amongst the places the Indian king besieged is Pajajdran, 
the’ king of which had a son called Amas Tanduran, and two 
dampichens, called Raden galuh Kumida Résmi, and Raden 
galuh Dew: kina (?). The opening of this tale is anything but 
clear. It is besides crowded with Javanese expressions, as 
for instance, mangambah jumantara® (to tread the air). 

II. (64 pages). Fragments of the oeblall < G (see No. 42). 

IIT. (18 pages). oJ_ Seal Jey & basis . Another 
copy in No. 62. This short tale about Muhammad’s miracle 
of making the moon pass by halves through his sleeves, has 
been published by Robinson at the end of his “ Principles to 
elucidate the Malay Orthography.” There are a great many 
manuscripts of this legend.* 

IV. (5 pages) ell wr SK. On the duties of a married 
woman, about which the heroine of this tale consults the 


1 Corruption of the Sansk. Suprabha. 

2 The Sansk. dywmantara. 

3 P. 222sqq. of the Dutch translation by E. Netscher. L 

4 One in the possession of Mr. H. C. Millies at Utrecht, and another in mine 
(small Svo. of 28 pages). : - 


ira Gand 
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- prophet.! A copy is in the possession of Mr. H. C. Millies, 
where the proper name is spelt 35. 

No. 48 (small 4to. of 210 pages) contains the 4b! eo 
demgll Baye pos? Ql”. It is translated from hie 
Arabic of Ibrahim Laqani, by the Sheykh Shihabu-ddin, 
surnamed the pilgrim, and son of ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad, sur- 
named the Malay (cealett). 

No. 49 (4to. of 56 pages).3 A poem the title of which is 
uncertain. It contains the celebration of a king of Bintan, 
and the splendour of his palace, garden, etc. The first verses 
are: 


ee yee WN gts ty Gy A oe 


Pica te elnta taal Lill ane ane By 
Nope Gol Dab gGuso Wags aK, ilo 
jRi ctl wets plied glegt perl alll ci,le 


The last verses are : 
plas Gale ad Gyles pile Sle aS asst, 
past plo bas wee eeell_ 2s ee) wseglo 
8 dlos Solent do Sle Jo yl G alzese 
cals be tle yb eal eames gag LEI Ute 
oe wel als erin Jo lad alnude 
eds DLS Al! see eploay Gams dys 
eed Hy Kd ald € M80 bs Ee do aad alas 


1 It goes also by the name of {es wie? Pee according te de Hollander, 
LL p. 315. 


2 Another Sasa on the same work is called, c ~ aw 2 ll et 
~ 3 The lettering on os back of the cover (Karangan Bantan) is wrong. De z 
laurier infers from it, that it is about the foundation of Bantam. 
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SG Gob eed aie? ae ILS plow gaen 
ni ad Lied EMSo Sle we west) dens 

e Sle Jo wdel Hy ete os 1 eke 
No. 50 (small 4to. of 96 pages) contains the pw byl 


esi! ie. the adventures of Timimu-ddari, an inhabitant of 
Madinah, and originally a Christian. It is taken from the 


teal eu. He was carried off when bathing during 
the night, esa the prophet had prohibited, by a spirit (ji) 
to the country of the genii, that were yet infidels, and stayed 
there seven years and four months. He meets in the course of 
his rambles with the Antichrist (>), appearing in the form 
of a bitch big with barking puppies, and becoming large when 
hearing bad reports about the Muslims, and small when they 
are favourable ; with female cannibals on a certain island, 
with the angels Jabardil and Mikail, and the prophet Hilir 
(,<>), who gives an explanation of the wonderful things 
Tamim sees and cannot account for. He meets a bird, too, 
which gives him a delicious beverage out of its bill, and is no 
other than the bird of Jshak, and leads the erring faithful 
upon the right way. He sees a man filling out of a pond a 
pierced tub, being an usurer. On his return to this sub- 
lunary orb, he finds his wife re-married, and squabbles with 
her husband. ‘Umar (+) could not settle the quarrel, as 
Timim, not having shaved and pared his nails during his 
absence, looked quite another man, and was not recognised. 
‘Ali (_3¢©) then recollects a communication from the prophet 
about a sign by which Zémim could be identified, being a 
whitish spot as large as a dérham behind the knee. 

No. 51. See under No. 19. 

No. 52 (4to. of 140 pages) contains the WL ra 1, Ge. 
In the opening a king of Gunung bdrapi Rantow panjang 
tabing barukir is introduced, called .5,3 sls ~»\b. He had 
forty wives, one of whom only, called. Indira Sori, becamey: 
pregnant. Sending away the other thirty-nine on account of 


1 The Arabic es ‘ 
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their sterility, he was cursed by them to have a hog as a son. 
After a pregnancy of seven years the queen was delivered of 
a boar of a terrifying appearance, with tusks as yellow as a 
ripe plantain fruit. The king ordered his minister to throw 
his son into the woods, where the young hog conquered the 
king of the hogs, being assisted by a princess who was doing 
penance on the field of their contest. Having been victorious, 
he was bathed by that princess, and treated in her residence 
as her son. After taking leave of her, he is carried away by 
asin, etc. This composition is replete with pantuns, and the 
text is not much corrupted. The language is genuine Malay 
as far as I have read it. After a great many adventures, the 
hero returns in a human shape to his father’s residence, and 
is then called Indéra Birma Kala. 

No. 53 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (98 pages)? the .jSueu® >. It has been published 
at Singapore (lithographed). There are a great many 
manuscripts of this tale. The one in my possession is 
badly mutilated by a Batavian transcriber, who has, for 
instance, changed piles into Peewee ! 

IL. (26 pages) 0! |. It commences with exhortations 
to children, and is a miserable jingling of rhymes about a 
great many fishes, introduced in it.as would-be poets. The 
composition may be serviceable in correcting the existing 
Malay Dictionaries in the wrong pronunciation of fish-names. 
T possess a manuscript of it. 

No. 54 (small 4to. of 293 pages) contains the wo! &\ 

». In the commencement there is a kind of summary, 
relating that the hero was harmed by a genius called, 24 -b, 
that on his rambles he came upon Mount Langkdri Ratna, 
where he saw two princes of the genii, that he encountered 
the princesses Stkanda Kumdla Indara and Bumdya Indira, 
fought the king Makuta Inddra on account of the first- 
named princess, and was thrown by order of that prince into 


eee eae Tae oe A tee er PE et ys 
Gale Goad Cede BIS yE/U wb der JL She al 

2 The lettering Angkasa Dewa is a mistake owing to the tale commencing With... 
these words. 3 Si-miskin (‘‘ the poor one’’). 


adira 
3 
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the lake Indara Satunang, where he was swallowed up by a 
serpent, in whose belly he met the princess Béranta Maya; 
and a great many other adventures of the same kind are told. 
The hero was the son of Sakfar Tsaf Inddra,: king of Bu- 
rangga Dewa. In one of the chapters gis -b is said to be 


king of a state situated in the cavern of Mount Dewa Rangga 
Indira. 

No. 55. See under No. 9. 

No. 56 (4to. of 412 pages; on the cover, Badiulzaman 
Anak Hamzah). Tn the commencement are contained the 
adventures of leJ! e1, said to be the son of Hamzah ;? 
then follow those of his father, and of ‘Umar Maya, with 
whose death it closes. Perhaps it is but a part of the 
a> Fae . 

No. 57 (4to. of 832 pages) contains the wehS Lil OIG . 
Mangindara Chuwécha, king of Indara Parchangga, had two 
sons called aja Shéh Johan Mangindira Rupa and Raja 
Thahir® Johan Shah. The king having dreamt of a wonderful 
musical instrument, which sounded one hundred and ninety 
times when but once struck, and longing to have it, the two 
young princes go in quest of it. They are adopted by a 
ghost, of the name of fon -|,, who tells them where to find 
the wonderful instrument. th changes their names, calling 
the eldest prince Indira Mahdédewa Stigti, and the youngest 
Bisnu Dewa Kaindéra-an, surnamed Indira Ldqsana. The 
brothers are separated afterwards, each of them achieving a 
great many stirring feats by the assistance of the jin, their 
adoptive father. Extracts from this composition are to be 
found in Marsden’s Malay Reader at the end of his Grammar, 
according to a manuscript but slightly differing from this one, 
of which the lettering on the back of its cover, Jndra layang- 


1 Vast wtio fe. 

* OF the yin— d\Ss de Hollander in his Reader (p. 82 sq.) has pubs _ 
lished extracts; and another extract is to be found in Roorda van Eysinga’: Be = 
knopte Maleische Spraakkunst (Breda, 1839), p. 102 sq. = . 

* alb 


2 Indir 
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an, is a mistake for Inddra Kiydngan, as the extracts pub- 
lished by Marsden have it. 

No. 58 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. See under No. 31. 

II. (84 pages). le pyr spi MG, which is a 
more elaborate version of this tle than that published by 
de Hollander (Breda, 1845), and corresponds more with that 
of the manuscript from which quotations are found in Roorda 
van Eysinga’s Maleisch-Nederduitsch Woordenboek (s. vv. 
_ harm, haji, chiyum, churi, khiyanat, kheinah, darah, dapat, 
dakap, dandam, diri, ridla, rambut, zadah, salisey, salam, 
sandschaya, surat, sayid, sisi, shetan, tsahib, pandey, and 
sahdya). In this manuscript the heroine’s brother is called 
aols Wee. There was, and perhaps still is, also a MS. copy 
of this tale in the possession of Mr. Frederick Muller, at 
Amsterdam. On the west coast of Sumatra the heroine goes 
by the name of Johor Malégan, which name occurs in Bahru- 
uddin’s list too. Of the Sumatra version! I possess an. in- 
complete copy. 

No. 59. See under No. 38. 

No. 60 (small 4to. of 106 pages) contains the sis &\K> 

lope 2 Another copy is No. 66 (small 4to. of 223 pages). 
The hero assuming in the course of his rambles the name of 
Indéra Jaya, this very popular tale goes also by the name ot 
asl Soul &\%>. Part of it has been published by de Hol- 
ied in the first edition of his Handleiding bij de beoefening 
der Maleische Taal-en Letterkunde, p.!1V-\%4. It is also 
called after the hero’s father, ) Se ae & >. It is men- 
tioned by Leyden (Asiatic Res. x.) under the title Hikayat 


1 About a Javanese version, see Raffles’ History of Java, i., p. 394 sq. 

2 The Persian pronunciation, sid-i mérddn has occasioned the name 
widye cited by van Hoévell in the annotations to the Sair Bidasari. On 
the west coast of Sumatra ,\\- s\.4 is pronounced sa-i alam ; hence confusion 
in the title of the dwarf deer between sha-i ‘alam di rimba and shaykh ‘alam_ 
di rimba. = 

3 Wikramaditya. No. 60 and the extracts in de Hollander’s Handleiding, ‘|’ 
ebb have, cl> ewe eX: = | 


dhiWa 
or the 
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Bikermadi(tya). A translated extract about the creation of 
the world is to be found in No. 60 of the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner. A copy, too, is found in a volume, containing 
the Hikayat Pdlanduk Jénaka, belonging to the library of 
the India Office (No. 2673 ?). I possess a sa i copy 
of it of 38 pages folio. 

No. 61 (small 4to. of 150 pages) contains the juads 4 
y (shamsu-lbarrin). The hero, called “the sun of -the 
earth,”! is the son of Ddrma Dikdra, king of Paruwa 
Chakira Nagara wh Hindustan. His name he owes to his _ 
being predestined to be a powerful king, ruling over the 
earth and sea, whence he was surnamed “the moon of the 
sea.”? When twelve years old he was carried off by an 
infidel yin, in consequence of which he had a great many 
adventures before he returned home. On his return he suc- 
ceeds his father with the title of Sultan Qamru-lbahrin. 

No. 62 (quarto) contains : 

I. See under No. 16. 

II. See under No. 49 m1. 

III. (about 60 pages) blue wy». It contains one 
thousand questions put to Muhammad by a learned Jew of 
the Khaybar tribe. Having been answered by the prophet 
satisfactorily, a great many Jews of the said tribe embrace the 
Islam. It is translated from the Persian. A manuscript of 
this composition (small 4to. of 156 pages) I saw at Barus in 
the possession of the Tuwanku of Sigambo-gambo. A copy” 
is also in the possession of Prof. H. C. Millies at Utrecht. 
It is a very interesting work, and reproduces the popular 
belief of the Malays about a great many questions of the 
Muhammadan faith. The orthodox priests em it as 
well as the K&S was? OIG. 

IV. (8 pages) wy yoo Sys O dkee cay Nl Le. 
in ascent on Mount Sinai. 

V. (5 pages) ys asbls &\K> is a tract about the duties of 
a married woman, expounded by the prophet to his dang hiéy. - as 





1 The manuscript explains the Arabic name by artina matahari di dorar} ; 
pt exp’ y s 


\ 43 explained by buZan yang ditapi ldut, 
B petal a :! 
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A copy of it is in the possession of Prof. H. C. Millies at 
Utrecht. 

VI. (6 pages) Symp all Sqsy >. The prophet is 
shaved by Gabriel, and his hair gathered by the celestial 
nymphs for the purpose of itiskiing? amulets of them. Pub- 
lished at Batavia (1853, in 12mo. Lange and Co.) 

No. 68 (4to. of 349 pages; on the cover, Raja ’adil). It 
contains the jlo? GS .' The wrong lettering is owing to 
the commencement, where a just king (Raja ‘adil) whose 
name is not mentioned, is forced to flee from his dominions, 
and is afterwards made captive by an unjust king. This MS. 
however, contains another version than that from which de 
Hollander has given extracts in his Reader (p. 131 sqq.) and» 
transliterated in his Handleiding tot de Kennis der Maleische 
Taal (Breda, 1845). The name of the person who found the 
child of which the queen was delivered during her flight with 
her consort, and which she was forced to leave, is here (wiuy. 
The last tale in this manuscript is the story of Salomon and 
the queen of Saba.2 The text is pretty good, but ocea- 
sionally corrupted. The introduction especially differs widely 
from that of other versions I know. I possess a copy (folio 
of 50 pages), wherein the number of tales told by Bakhtiyar 
amounts to nine. Its version differs from that of de Hol- 
lander’s text. This tale goes also by the name of 301; 4\& 
ee ce j) &\& (from the name of the hero’s father), and 
according to de Hollander, also plz &\G, which last name 
is by far not so popular, and does not convey an idea about 
its contents. 

No. 64. See under No. 42. 

No. 65 (small 4to. of 152 pages) contains the 2,5! x4, 
a poem the plot of which is taken from the Javanese. 
It ne to the Panyji tales® relating the adventures of 


1 The Potted original was translated by Lescalier (Bakhtiyar, ou le Favori de 
la Fortune, Paris, 1805). 
2 Of this story there is an elaborate novel on the west coast of Sumatra, where 


it is called | wily or & Ks. I possess three manuscripts of it, all th 
in the Menangkabow dialect. ws 


* 3 Other tales belonging to this cyclus, and not existing in this pc are—F =" 
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Panji and Angdreni, daughter of the patih, with whom he 
fell in love after having been betrothed to Sekar Taji, the 
princess of Kédiri. His father ordered Angdreni to be 
killed when Pazyé was absent, having gone in quest of game.! 
This composition proves to be the story which has suggested 
the plot of the Lr i .§ 5 (see under No. 7). This 
manuscript breaks off abruptly, and is to such an extent 
replete with Javanese words, that a Malay would not under- 
stand it. 

No. 66. See under No. 60. 

No. 67. (wl rh &\%=. Published by Dulaurier in his 

_Chronjques Malayes. A list of countries dependent on Maja- 
pahit, found in this manuscript, is published by the same in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1846. 

No. 68. See under No. 18. 

No. 69 (small 4to. of 128 pages). According to the letter- 
ing on the back of the cover, the title would be wf Sid! Ob 
Fn) gus! J&. It isan ethie work, laying down rules for 
ministers and great functionaries as to their conduct when 
officiating. It is illustrated by tales. In the commence- 
ment the manuscript says, that the tale came from Sultan 
Aliyu-ddin Shah, son of Manisur Shah, king of Patani. On 
page 10 there is a story about the sagacity of the dwarf-deer 


eyes mk ei & (Ks (jayeng kiswma is Javanese and means “victorious 


on the battle field,” and is often changed in Malay into Jaya Késuma), from 
which quotations are to be found in yan Hoévell’s annotations (p. 301, 326, 334, 


562, 363, and 374), 1. Di as é aes < (Ge (after an assumed 
name of Chanddrakirana, when dressing as a male, and roving about to subject 
the states she came upon), m1. eptlyoed use & a (No. 2602, India 


Office). rv. | a= <i = RAE AS 3” ile ue 
No. 40. vr. (see 1. under No, 7). vm. JS sl FES (a translation of 


which into Mangkasar is to be found in Mathes’s Makassaarsche Chresthomathie). 


There are more tales belonging to this cyclus, as may be inferred from some mafil- 
scripts in the British Museum. : . a 


1 The plot does not differ materially from that of the tale of which Mxl"Pica 


Roorda has given an elaborate analysis (see Lotgevallen van Raden Pandjicinithes 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkundejyan N.I. Vol. vii. Nieuwe Volgreeks).. 
Compare also Raffles, History of Java, ii., 88. ; indi 
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(palanduk*) settling a contest between an alligator and’ a 
young man about the propriety of the alligator eating the 
young man, who had delivered it when about to die on the 
dry. The last tale is about a Sultan A/-‘dlam Shah. 

No. 70 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (186 pages). The seventh book of the oni ld) jouw , 
an ethic work illustrated by a great many tales. According 
to the last words of this manuscript, the whole work is di- 
vided into seven books. On p. 163 the narrative about Stéz 
‘Abasah (see No. 76) is found. 

II. (8 pages). A small collection of tales,? belonging 
most probably to a larger composition (to 1. ?), The first 
tale is about Moses and Qdriun, who bribed a pregnant 
woman to say, that Moses had committed adultery with 
her. The second is about a certain »<v trying to outstrip 
Moses by the force of his penance. The third is about 
Moses’ death. The fourth is about a woman called dey, 
&ydal| getting ten-fold back what she had given to the poor. 
The fifth is about a man of the name of ps .pl0 secing the 
mercy of God to the just. 

No. 71. See under No. 38. 

No. 72 (small 4to. of 44 pages; on the back of the cover, 
Kitab rasul). Tt contains the _ J« Diced &\S~, another ver- 
sion of the Story of King Skull’ (sas ey & ts), the plot 
being the same as that of the <!), im &\%>.! There are a 
great many copies of this tale. Prof. H. C. Millies at 


1 The 2Sli> gel de, two copies of which are in the Library 
of the India Office (Nos. 3049 and 2603), has a great similarity with the 


European tale about Reinard the fox. Geis Kort Verslag der Maleische Hand- 
schriften van het E. I. House te London). The palanduk acts in the Indian 


Archipelago the part that the fox acts with us. 

2 Such sqpall collections of tales, the title of which is either arbitrary, or not 
to be fixed from the contents, are often found in the possession of the poor, who 
cannot afford to buy manuscripts of the extent of the Bustanu-ssalathin, Taju- 
ssalathin, and the like. A collection of the same kind is the | \a5 eo ree 


in No. 2603 (Library of the India Office). 
3 Translated Asiatic Journal, 1823. LE 
4 Edited by Fraissinet under the title of Geschiedenis van Vorst Bispoc Radja 
(Breda, 1849). 2 ‘ onal 
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Utrecht, possesses a copy (small 8vo.) bearing the title 
slool use Xk (the Persian p is here strange). Of the 
story of King Skull there is a copy in the India Office, being 
the third tale in the Jo} od HIS (No. 2603). I myself 
possess two copies of it (one evidently mutilated by a Ba- 
tavian transcriber). 

No. 73. See No. 4. 

No. 74 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. Laws of Malaka, Johor, and Salangor. 

II. (11 pages). See rv. of No. 33. 

III. (1 page). Receipts, commencing with that against a 
kind of leprosy. : 

IV. (10 pages). See v. of No. 33. 

V. (8 pages). See vi. of No. 33. 

VI. Fragments of a religious work. On-the last pages 
are found coloured tables representing the five ominous times 
(belonging to v.) 

No. 75 (small 4to. ; on the cover, undang undang) contains: 

I. (6 pages). A fragment from a law book. The first 
chapter is about people having plantations and neglecting to 
fence them. 

II. A fragment from some work on Muhammadan law, 
commencing with the rules about selling and buying (), 
and ending with the law of inheritance (Vail). 

TIT. (2 pages). A fragment from an Arabic work on law 
with Malay interlinear translation. 

TV. (15 pages). An Arabic-Malay Dictionary. Under each 
Arabic word the corresponding Malay is written. The last 
seven pages are not filled up with the Malay. I possess a 
complete copy, and a fragment of another work of the same 
kind. 

No. 76 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. See under No. 18. 

II. (9 pages). He 2» 4\. It is properly but a tale 
taken from the opi)ld! ow (1. No. 70), but often, found— 
separately. Two copies are in my possession (small Ato. of © 
20 pages, and small 8yo. of 24 pages). : 
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III. (23 pages). A fragment from a work on religious 
observances, commencing with the sacrifices (_.,\) 3). 

IV. (small 8vo. of 13 pages). Fragments of a work con- 
taining Malay laws, and commencing with goods found on the 
road. 

No. 77 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (4 pages). shal Ved Geendind jets . 

II. (61 pages). Maritime laws. 

IIT. (20 pages). Orders issued by Sultan Maa Tayju- 
ddin Halim Shah of Kadah (34), some of which refer to the 
suppression of piracy (Muh. year 1133). 

No. 78 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (62 pages) sss 9 uyrtl ge j=. A poem, cele- 
brating the conquest of Java by the English forces under 
Lord Minto. The first words are: 


de Ble ahah ys eae 9 Unk Cg a NG 
SF ele Wi S deine Gh S eu o Ey yy 
It closes with the description of a market, and teems with 
Batavian Malay words. 
II. (2 pages) slp eum xt. A short love-letter*® in 
~ verses, of which the following lines may serve as a specimen : 
Galdl ylay vil Yo Gler Wks Le 2 
Gai? $y dey iol aS ESL eal ts os Ot 
1 The Dutch Maarschalk (Marshal). 
2 Meester Cornelis is the name of a district of Batavia, where there are 


barracks. 


3 In No. 2609 (India Office) there is a love-letter, the title of which is yet to 
be ascertained. Its commencing verses are: 


Bs AN Sao fy AG wo ew 
se Secor Bow Nd 5 aS Gls 
she Ee el Gd pals Ted Gls Gaal fe 

use (weilee He Ey! ole los Sieg ali =f ts 


Tt contains 18 pages. 
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No. 79 (small 4to.) contains : 

I. (46 pages) the laudatory terms Malay letters com- 
mence with, varying according to the rank of the person 
addressed. The specimens given here are nearly all in Arabic 
(continued in 11.) 

II. (7 pages). Fragments of a Muhammadan law work 
containing the fines to be paid for wounds inflicted. The 


Jlit+ is here explained by HSL 305 usa gd Cuma) IS el 
ey CS us 5. Each of the Arabic law terms is explained 
by a Malay phrase written under it, and containing the 
amount of the fine; an example will suffice : 


ls (wound touching the pericranium) is explained by : 


Wr Slide eel 495 ills ad cite ESTO Guy CG 

el Ol cated 

III. (49 pages) continuation of 1. It closes with the model 
of a letter to the Dutch Governor-General and the Dutch 
India counsellors (Raden van Indie). 1. and 11. are conse- 
quently fragments from the itdb tardsul, a book in which 
precepts are laid down how to write letters. 

IV. (7 pages) Cdl +i DLs, (a figurative title, “the 
physic of hearts”). The author calls himself Waru-ddin lbn 
‘Ali Ibn Hasanji Ibn Muhammad Hamidi2 This is a treatise 
about the sense to be attached to the word sok.° He com- 
posed it, he says, in order to combat those that entertain 
wrong opinions about the nature of God. 

V. (8 pages). A tract, the title of which I could not ascer- 
tain without reading it through. It begins with stating the 
best time for building a house, and contracting a marriage, 
and closes with a recommendation of forbearance towards a 
slave, even when guilty. It is addressed to ‘Ali (4), each 
article ending with ee L. 


VI. (2 pages). Questions and answers about the sense aud 
eed (testimony), perhaps belonging to rv. 7 





. 2 . 
1 a ‘ : USdanm (See about this author Note 1, p eae ha 
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VII. (9 pages). 443 yd dao Sbrw os UL. A tract on 
the qualities of God. 

VIII. (84-pages). Sted! Fiske." This treatise is divided 
into two introductory chapters (pais), four books (W), 
and one concluding chapter (ails). 

The first introductory chapter: ek xl dlée! Shue a5 
dla, cil alll clo. 

" The second introductory chapter : os ester as. 

The first book: aS) pybhe slo ly! .Skee os. 

The second book: 4S) is wie esl wrter as. 

The third book: wo5 Sk» oi. 

The fourth book: «3,20 Sl» +3. 

IX. (15 pages). Arabic fragment from a commentary 
on the Qur’an, with Malay translation. 

No. 80. See under No. 18. 


B.—Farquyuar CoLiecrion.? 


No. 1 (small 4to. of 51 pages; within, Cherita Sultan 
Iskander). It contains a pretty good copy of the ro) real 
\. commencing with what is reserved for the sovereign. 
The seventeenth chapter is about people going to hunt. 

No. 2 (small 4to. of 202 pages; imperfect at the end). It 
contains the oye i! 43 pxSsl a) & Ks. The last pages give 
the history of the defeat by Alexander of a king who was a 
worshipper of the sun. A small extract from this tale is to 
be found in Roorda van Eysinga’s Malay Reader at the end 
of his Beknopte Maleische Spraakkunst (Breda, 1839), p. 
120-128 ; and innumerable quotations from it are to be found 
in Werndly’s Maleische Spraakkunst, and in Roorda van 


wy Cree iber callsithe 
1 Tt is translated by slice! py andy! A note by a transcriber calls 
author .. 5) st oy < (the same as the author of rv. ?). ' 


2 ‘The manuseripts of this collection were not numbered. I have put numbers 
on them in accordance with the list Dulaurier gave of them, with the exception of! © 
two volumes he did not examine. ndira Gandhi N 
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Eysinga’s Mal. Nederduitsch Woordenbock ; some also in 
van Hoévell’s aant. op de Sair Bidasari. 

No. 3 (small 4to. of 175 pages) 20 €. pig dle tS jx 
wep, relating the war of the Dutch Company with the 
Chinese, and the well-known murder of the Chinamen of 
Batavia under Valkenier. It is translated from the Javanese. 

No. 4 (small 4to. of 80 pages) »\be rob Jhs jak. This 
interesting work was composed at the request of the Senor 
Gornador ..) 99 at Malaka in the Muhammadan year 1193. 
Tt is an account of Malay observances during the pregnancy 
of the wives of chiefs, the birth of their children, etc. After 


the introduction it continues thus: Jk. sole osbee 5)3 dail 
Sooke eal ay spl JUGS a Ba oly SS as Be gills rh 
RC ©) ay) joy Jhtio Eh. wd oly x5 hee. On p. 71 
there is an elaborate description of the bier of a king. 
No. 5. See No. 18 of the Raffles Collection. 
No. 6 (small 8yo.) contains: 
I. (17 pages). An erotic poem, the title of which I could 
not ascertain. The first verses are : 
wrt Spe Fibe pi  lest) lye uy S20 
wads sre SYS oye Guile ty del 
And the last : 
wh ull ab el Oy Ged oslo lit 
TI. (14 pages). A love-letter in verses. The last verses 


are literally the same as those on the two last pages of u. of 
No. 9, commencing with 


DY yp — Syne cs! wld yas =) og ob 
tile Gleb EOYs OW pais Guo BIG Giee LE 





wri plas aye go add SSE dy GT 
wry wee Sdas yl wy oy Jeeta cana 
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The last verses are _ 


Ii. a pigee, “The same as I. Se No. 9. 
IV. (27 pages). According to the end the title is 3 5. 


The beginning verses are literally the same as those of u. of 
No. 9. 


V. (23 pages). A poem without title, commencing: 
od ly is S SL PUN? sl o of 
we ly Gale GY pT lat op 
The last words are : 
ee J ep ob EES 53 Je eel 
dd Spee io ell KES Gas SK ab 
No. 6* (small 4to.) contains : 
I. (14 pages). The same as 1. of No. 6. 
II. (19 pages). A love-letter in verses. The last verses are : 
cdl Est Usthe G, te ek 
psied By S55 Cia O Goer eS AL oy oli 
pep BG aly og ole ESP 
i a acl NRG rat cake 
as Ss gah Cet wplad 0 bS Culp 
ney GX Eee uy! gels 29 SF4 et 
No. 7 (small 8vo. of 55 pages). According to the end the 
title should be 4 cy HI) ope 2S. It is a tragic love- 
story, as the hero dies.’ 


1 On page 45 we find : 
oy J; vie wesiste idm yo pile yl Ese 1, 
52) KS pl LS eed KS hE 


re (frequent spelling of the Ar. cle) merat, is in poetry used for #9 aie.” 
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No. 7* (small 8vo. of 55 pages). Another copy of No. 7. 

No. 8 (small 4to. of 175 pages, imperfect at the end ; within: 
Presented by Colonel W. M. G. Colebrooke, 6th July, 1832), 
contains the &Jad\ a)! The Malay author calls himself 
Muhammad sayn,? son of Jalélu-ddin, an Achinese of the 
Shafi-‘i sect. A quotation from this composition is to be 
found in van Hoévell’s annotations on the Sair Bidasari, p. 
378, where he cites p. 983 of the manuscript. The author z 
this work says, that he took the subject from the (.;.2 Vall ol 
of Abu ‘Abdillah Muhammad ben Yusuf Assanis? cae 


No. 9 (small 4to.) contains : 
I. (17 pages) ex yx. A poem where flowers are intro- 
duced singing pantuns, in this way : 


PUB by ke wey pelo eS Coen Sys 
pls St ols all ehGs * oy! Mes sd lad 
BS SoS ail glk Jeera 
ple Glo Eee Emp Gd Lee gonne wees ols 
lee JF ye pee td En Coe Sineet 
II. (7 pages). A collection of pantuns, commencing with : 
eS So estiy Gel Sh ox 
ele ole CSL Esip Oey sll GL Ch 
(See No. 6, 12.) 
No. 10 (small 4to. of 53 pages). cst 3, OSes ely Feail 


PIT ES (gine Tis tlhe is Ki gle od Lil S. This work 
deserves being published ; its language is pure, and the text, 
as far as I have examined it, not mutilated. 


1 Also mentioned in Bahru-ddin’s list. 
? He is the author also of a Malay work called ashi ww is el SI Liss, - 
° V>3\ Fades (a copy of which I saw at Batavia, Sut & of about co 1 


Bese). 


3 Nila-utéma, name of a celestial nymph (Tobasche a ¥ ‘30; a oy atone 
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Nore 1. 
About the Author of iv. of No. 79 (Raffles Collection). 


The author, who calls himself also .s-i!)!, from Ranir the 
place where he lived (ue), composed, besides the .jbu 
eblull (No. 17), also the following works : 

I, (No. 39, large 4to. India Office at Batavia) oi ssi 5 
oles! SK Stine ME NSF Ry hee CL wld! cre: 

II. (No. 3, small 4to. India Office at Batavia) Cwas!l dos 
asst AR Ea saci ot ld rs Peprist on id 

IIL. (No. 24, prey of the India Office at Batavia) ,\,.| 
ures cw! dee ey sll, commenced under Iskandar 
IL. ‘Ala -uddin, ond. finished ander the quéén Téju-l‘dlam 


Tsafiyatu-ddin. 

IV. (No. 14, Library of the India Office at Batavia) »>\,> 

pase « wind ei: 

io. L vst, saad 4 see of Sultan Mugul Mapayat 
Shah, against the tenets of the Pantheistical sect, the fol- 
lowers of which were put to death by the said king of 
Achih, their books being burnt before the mosque Beytu- 
rrahman. I saw a copy of this work at Barus (small 4to. of 
40 pages), from which I took this notice. 

VI. wrtee AU) als enyl duale aha al) ose Ae AACS) 
59 wptel ao 2d Perl Us,¢0, 0 refutation of Shamsu-ddin’s 
heretical tenets. (cf. v1.) 

VIL. dl badd! AG de Silo UG boll Bee GGUS 


1 sls dlee ie. 
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eal Be gl fale dal ES ST Uke Sle ai) etl Gp 


wey bt Be ure ofl af Shoe Ob Gy Ge, 
composed under queen Taju-l-‘dlam Tsafiyatu-ddin Shah, 
daughter of Sultan Jskandar Muda Johan bardowlat, son of 
Sultan ‘Ala u-ddin ‘Ak Ri-‘ayat Shah, son of Sultan Farman 
Shah, son of Sultan Mutlafar® Shah, son of Sultan ‘Jnayat 
Shah. tis divided into two books, the first giving an account 
of the religions from Adam till Muhammad, and the second 
summing up the heterodox tenets of several Muhammadan 
sects. The purpose of the author was to combat the opinions 
of Shamsuddin of Pasey* and his followers. A copy in small 
4to. (of 72 pages) is in my possession. 

VIII. cold! Jat tle. A fragment of this work 
is found in a manuscript belonging to the Batavian Society 
(No. 55 ?). 


Ge 
TX. Gedp gid Gadi dc. A copy of this work exists 
in the Library of the Batavian Society (No. _ ?). 


Most of thesé works are directed against the popular writings 
of Hamzah of Barus,* and the above-named Shamsu-ddin of 
Pasey. The works of Hamzah are, as far as I know: 


L. Gadel jlnct. I saw a copy of this at Barus (small 
8vo. of 24 pages). I read only the preface, which says, that 
it is an abridgement of a greater work of the same name and 
by the same author; and that there are three works of this 
name, the two already mentioned, the large and the abridged 
one, and one treating on (she, (pbk and. jg. This is 
all I could read, as the owner would not lend it me even for 
a day. 


1 a oan a 3 ste 
ss onl Rte allel <i: pee. 
3 cal beatsl as the Arabic introduction has. Shamatara is an Arabic cor- 


ruption of Samudéra, the ancient name of Pasey, which occasioned the whole 
island to be called by the Portuguese, who sailed with Arabic pilots, Sumatra, a_ 
name with which natives, not used to mix with Europeans, are not acquaint e | 


4 " » Eefeoofat of 
«Ss pel] Fantsur being the ancient name of Barus; hence the. Baras_ 


camphor (Cuyl 31) is called in Arabic Srparill pgilS = eee aaa wationck 


he Arts 
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II. se yy e+, an allegorical poem,! wherein the 
soul of man is spoken of as that of a bird (kalow tarbang si- 
burung pingey, ‘alamat badan di makan ulat, if the pingey flies 
away, it is a sign that the body will be eaten by the worms). 
een WEES als x5. An allegorical poem, wherein mankind is 
spoken of as a vessel tossing about on the waves. A small 
fragment is in my possession. 

TV. 33 Game x5. A copy is in my possession (small 4to. 
of 14 pages). It is also an allegorical poem, speaking of man- 
kind as forlorn and indigent. i 

Ve ilsted esl jul its, a short exposition of God’s 
nature, qualities, and works. Werndly knew it (see his 
Boekzaal, p. 854). It is quoted in the second book of the 
Tabydn (see above, p. 47, vit.) as a book deserving to be burnt.” 

VI. po Oe skal os ee bs. It is mentioned in 
the Zabydn, and seems to be an exposition of the sayings of 
the prophet. g 

Vil. elo ps. A fragment is in my possession. It has 
the same tendency as No. m1. ; 

The works of Shamsu-ddin® of Pasey are: 

Te SoS > eho Get ats wah) Sa 53 OW unlit Se 
It is cited in the second book of the Zabyan. A badly muti- 
lated copy is in the Leyden University Library (No. 1332). 
The Sultan in whose reign it was composed is there only 
called Sle pyye- 

1-The poems of Hamzah were yet much read in Valentyn’s time, but that he 
was a native of Barus that author did not know (see Beschrijving van Sumatra, 


p. 21). 
2 The other books, the author of the Tabyan speaks of in this way are the 
> = 


Goisl Bipe, the dino, the ill (ge, the Spr gl Fo, the ns 
datas and the \,5)\_~. 

3 He calls himself sometimes AV duc wy! . He seems to have lived at 
Achih (Ar. &4i\)- A namesake of his is | wast jole'| end LEE 
al} Chas and is cited as the author of a dns pal bans, > eel 


ndhi t 


4. for th ee 
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II. sypandll sya usely co: I saw at Padang a copy 
(8vo. of 16 pages), but the owner would not part with it. It 
is a commentary on the anything but transparent poems of 
Hamzah of Barus. 

III. appa i\-e. Werndly (Maleische Boekzaal) knew it, 
and says of it, that it is divided into 211 questions and © 
answers, explaining the principal religious terms. In the 
preface to his Grammar a small quotation from this work is 
given. 


Nore 2. 


The Manuscripts of the India Office Not Mentioned in my 
“ Kort Verslag der Maleische Handschriften van het 
E. I. House te Londen.” 


1. ay cle &\K> . (See No. 15 of the Raffles Collection.) 


2. Another copy of the sl> ,las ¢ 5 4K>. (See No. 2 
of the Raffles Collection.) 

3. (sds5,a0 (17 pages in No. 2906,! 4to.). Arabic with 
an interlinear Malay translation. It contains the first pre- 
cepts of the Islam in questions and answers. The commence- 
ment is: “If people enquire of you: what is the iman? the 
answer is: I believe in God, ete.” The author is Cu! 9! 


ely wr) pai os! ex! des, surnamed of Samargand 
(sed aul). This little book goes universally by the name of 
Samargandi. Copies with an interlinear Javanese translation 2 
are numerous in the west of Java. A commentary on it Ce ps 
srt pu! Je) is in the Library of the Batavian Society 
(No. 29); it has an interlinear Javanese translation. Two 


1 The other 51 pages of this volume contain, 1. the several positions of..the 
body when praying; 2. the application of the five letters of aac) to the-five== : 
obligatory prayers ; 3, the formulas of prayers for the dead; and 4, on marziage | 
(1G es). 

? A copy is in the Library of the Batayian Society (No. 26). indira Gandhi National 
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copies in Sundanese are in my possession, one of which is in 
the Arabic character. 

4. (No. 2672, folio) contains: 

I. (183 pages). Another copy of the wuld Wyle 2s. 
It is of the same version as the other manuscript (No. 2610). 

II. (127 pages). Another copy of the .pSme joy GI 
(or Bigs gy¥ &\S> so called after a miraculous chopping- 
knife, the hero was possessed of). It seems to belong to the 
same recension as No. 2877.' 


AmsTeRDAM, November 25, 1865. 


1 There may be other Malay manuscripts in the Library of the India Office 
which I have overlooked, the Persian, Arabic, and Malay manuscripts being 
mingled together. I am in hopes the deficiencies in this notice may be filled up 
by other scholars, who will also call attention to the many valuable Malay manu- 
scripts in the Libraries of London. A new Malay Chrestomathy is urgently 
needed at the present time, as those 2 tae by Marsden, Meursinge, and de 
Hollander, are anything but trustworthy, each of the texts they contain having 
been taken from a single manuscript only. It is only by a comparison of 
many that a text can be furnished which may be depended upon by persons 
desirous of obtaining an adequate idea of the grammatical structure of the Malay 
lan; and reluctant to trust the assertions of those who pretend that Malay 
is devoid of grammar. 
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